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Editorial 


Ir the two definitions which were enunciated at various intervals by the Library Association 
are ever to be translated into complete practice, they will carry libraries far beyond any of their 
present achievements. It is the necessary preliminary that the leaders should make some 
Statement of the problem, and it is the business of every librarian, but particularly the young 
ones, to show how they want libraries to work in their time. At Marylebone only one young 
librarian spoke, and he wanted first the return to their normal duties of those librarians who 
are food-controlling and otherwise doing war work, to the detriment, he supposed, of the 
library service. There is something in this argument, although, if these men had refused to 
accept their temporary tasks, it is probable that their libraries would still have been taken for 
food and other offices, and they would have been marked as non-co-operators. We have to 
remember that great as is the part we sustain in this war in the maintenance of morale, in 
information service, in education and in the providing of anodynes and escapes from the 
awful actualities of the day, we rest our all on the book, and in the war-mind that is a luxury 
rather than a necessity. 
* * * * * 

As to the future, too. The men thus estranged are with few exceptions well above 
military age. It is not they only, or even to a great extent, who are needed to shape the new 
world. It is younger folk. One of the exceptions, Mr. T. E. Callander, in a really useful 
speech, to the text “I have been here before”, warned unrepresentative gatherings of 
librarians from putting out schemes for a brave new world. His practical suggestion was that 
any ideas that were expressed, before they become a matter of practice should be submitted to 
the L.A. Conference. That, of course, must be so in any case. The whole of the matter is 
that we have before us our most difficult task, and we must continue to consider what is to be 
done even if the men and women who are at home are admittedly unrepresentative. We may 
be helped by the men and women on service ; many of them are not actually in aétion—which 
is no fault of theirs—and their suggestions will be the better for coming from outside our 
walls. 

* * * * * * 

The maintenance of library stock becomes a problem. A well-known firm of binders 
advises us that the cost of materials used in library work has increased approximately 80 per 
cent. As so many fewer books are being published, the wear and tear on existing books is the 
greater, but of course some money is saved thus on new books. Replacements, too, are scanty 
compared with those available in peace, and a number of popular works are out of print. 
There may be new ways of protecting books from ill-use and of conserving them. 
Whatever we do we must endeavour to keep our books respectable, as few things in 
earlier years did more harm than the circulation of tattered unclean books. Lower expenditure 
on new books and more on binding is a maxim which may come in again. Unfortunately 
there are grave delays in library binding firms, whose staffs have been so depleted that they 
cannot keep pace with their work. 

* * * * * * 


The Library Association, which sent a deputation to the Ministry of Labour representing 
the loss of efficiency in, and in some cases even serious injury to, libraries, which may result 
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from the calling up of librarians between the ages of 30 and 41, has now circulated the reply 
from Lord Terrington, who received them. It is not the clear-cut decision for which we had 
hoped. His Lordship says he is in no danger of underrating the important contribution made 
by libraries to the general morale of the population, but opposed to this is the heavy demand 
for man power. Librarians deemed to be indispensable must be sponsored by the Board of 
Education or the Scottish Education Department and, if any have not madealready been 
applied for, there should be no delay in making the application. This appears to cover 
librarians of all ages, but in connexion with those of from 30 to 41 who are “key men” (those 
who because of the importance and difficulty of their work cannot immediately be replaced 
by substitutes), the Education Departments have agreed to sponsor their deferment. However, 
even here in many cases, “ we shall expect potential substitutes to be trained during the period 
of deferment.”” Where it is desired to reserve librarians on account of Food Control, Informa- 
tion or any work other than librarianship, the application is to be made through the Ministry 
dealing with such work. 

There is a note in the circular which causes us grave misgivings. It states that Lord Terring- 
ton finds “ that the Central Register contains the names of many people with experience in 
librarianship ”. Surely this means only that librarians at present in posts are willing to use 
their special library experience, as librarians, in the war effort. There cannot be large numbers 
of qualified librarians on tap anywhere. Nor, to touch the other expectation, can substitutes 
be /rained in any deferment period contemplated. The present position seems to be that no 
librarian can expect more than a postponement, that his authority must apply for‘him, and 
that there is very slender chance that librarians under thirty-five will get much consideration. 

* * * * 

Some of our most distinguished American librarians retire this year. The Library Journal 
of September 1St devotes six columns to portraits and accounts of such famous men as William 
Warner Bishop of the University of Michigan and the world generally, Henry Miller Lydenberg 
of the great New York Public Library, Samuel H. Ranck who made Grand Rapids Library 
famous, Adam Strohm who brought the great Detroit Public Library into being, and Matthew 
S. Dudgeon of Milwaukee who managed the A.L.A. Camps and Service Libraries during the 
last war. Then a whole series of splendid women librarians lay down office. Anne Carrol 
Moore whose work for children has had world-wide influence, leaves New York Public 
Library ; her colleague the Supervisor of Branches, Florence Overton, left the library three 
months earlier; Alice M. Jordan, the children’s librarian at Boston ; Edith Guerrier, the 
supervisor of Boston’s Branches ; and Claribel Ruth Barnett retired last November from the 
librarianship of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. By correspondence or actual personal 
meeting many of these are known to British librarians, who have great admiration for them. 
For the profession to lose so many distinguished personalities at once from active command 
makes the year a memorable one. 

* + * * * * 

The first Children’s Book Week to be held on a broad basis in South Africa took place 
from July 14th to 19th in Cape Town, when the South African Public Library, which is 
developing a satisfactory liveliness under its new librarian, Mr. Douglas Varley, co-operated. 
There was an exhibition of 400—500 selected modern books, both in English and in Afrikaans. 
A difficulty arose from the fact that the nucleus of the South African Public Library’s children’s 
library was sunk by enemy action a week before the exhibition opened, but by borrowing 
books from other libraries—including Johannesburg, 900 miles away—the exhibition was 
carried through successfully. Leétures on library work with children were given by Miss 
Elizabeth Taylor of the Johannesburg Public Library, there were broadcasts in two languages, 
essay competitions in the local press, and a meeting of teachers which was packed. In 
connexion with this, a brochure entitled Choosing Children’s Books has reached us. This has a 
Foreword by Dr. W. de Vos Malan, Superintendent-General of Education, and has an essay 
on “ Some Outstanding Children’s Books ” by Miss Taylor ; an article in Afrikaans on “‘ The 
Children’s Reading Room” by Dr. I. D. du Plessis, while Mr. Varley himself contributes 
some “ Hints on Choosing Children’s Books ”. This is followed by a list of aids to the choosing 


of these books. 
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A War-Time Programme for the Winter * 


By SARGEANT (Croydon Public Libraries). 


Mr. CuurcuHi.t has given us his forecast for the winter. He is asking us to prepare ourselves 
for one like the last. This immediately calls to mind two rather unpleasant features, black- 
out and blitzes, and long hours of each. 

Wherever we are, whether in reception or evacuation areas, we shall get the black-out, 
and some of us will get what goes with it. Wherever we are, we shall have, too, other factors 
to consider which will have their effe€t on any activities we may wish to hold in our Junior 
Libraries. They are problems of staff, facilities and economy. 

Black-out and blitzes we may class together and hope that they will stay outside library 
activities and library hours, though they will determine to a very great extent what we do 
and when we do it. The black-out will control hours of opening, especially in the Junior 
Libraries ; and, whether reception or evacuation areas, we shall, for obvious reasons, be closing 
some time before black-out. We cannot therefore hold any of our usual features on school- 
days, and it looks as though all our aétivities will have to be crowded into Saturdays. This 
raises problem number one, that of staffing, Saturday being in most libraries the busiest day 
in both junior and senior departments. 

Let us see what happens if we try to hold the most popular feature of Junior Library 
activities, a Story Hour. 

In the first place, I think it is altogether out of the question to consider closing the 
Junior Library for any activity whatsoever—hours of opening are short enough. If there 
is no separate Story-Hour room the library would be closed for over an hour, taking into 
account the preparation of the room before and after. If, on the other hand, there is a separate 
room and the Junior Library can remain open then relief is required. Thus the Story Hour 
will depend for its existence, firstly, on whether there is a separate room and secondly whether 
there is adequate Staff to give relief on a Saturday. It might be possible, as a war-time measure, 
to have a Story Hour in the middle or a corner of the library, having the library open at the 
same time. This would require the same Staff, one to tell and one in charge, but I think it 
would be most distracting for the Story Teller and her listeners to have borrowers eddying 
round them all the time. 

Lantern lectures and talks are, | think, almost entirely out of the question. Leécture halls 

have been commandeered, outside lecturers are otherwise engaged, and library staff cut down 
to a minimum and too busy either to prepare and give lectures, or to be spared to help in 
supervision, especially on a Saturday. The preparations involved and the number of staff 
required to supervise and regulate the children, especially if there is the possibility of air- 
raid warnings, for which special arrangements would have to be made, put large scale gather- 
ings, such as talks and lectures, beyond the scope of our programme. We must banish them 
for the time being to the good new days of peace. The Story Hour, needing as it does only 
one extra person, is a more practicable feature. We shall want to limit the number attending; 
small and manageable groups, say of not more than twenty, will be more convenient than 
crowds. 
The gramophone and wireless have certain possibilities for consideration. We cannot 
of course go out and buy either now, but libraries which do possess one or the other could 
put them to use, if other faétors such as Staff and facilities are available. Talks on music or 
musicians illustrated by records and given by a member of the staff or outside volunteer 
would make an interesting group. This could only be done if there is a separate room at 
some distance from the public parts of the library so that borrowers and readers are not 
disturbed. Such talks would need fairly careful consideration and preparation. Perhaps older 
brothers or sisters of junior borrowers would be willing to give some. The wireless has not 
so many possibilities. The Junior Library is not open during school hours when School 
Broadcasts are given, nor will it be open for Children’s Hour which will be taking place during 
black-out hours, while Saturday, too, is a bad day for Children’s features. 


*Paper read at a meeting of the Association of Children’s Librarians, held at the Norbury Branch of the 
Croydon Public Libraries, July 16th, 1941. 
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To counteraé the difficulties which surround us—short Staff, few times for meeting, 
black-out, etc.—we must take the opportunity of starting certain new features in conneétion 
with Children’s Libraries. We must aim for activities which require the minimum amount of 
Staff time and supervision ; let us search for ideas which when put into praétice will more or 
less run themselves. I think we could do something with literary games and competitions. 
These the children could do at home or in their billets. For example, we could make anagrams ' 
of books and titles, etc., set intelligence tests which would perhaps require the use of reference 
books. Competitions could be given out on a certain day of the week to be returned by the 
Me following week. Perhaps a special notice board could be kept for posting up names of winners 
: and announcements of competitions, and small prizes would add to the attraétion. There are 
, several books from which the librarian could prepare her questions and puzzles, and the ; 
: marking of papers would not be an unpleasant task for whiling away some of her own black- 
out time. 

1 In some cases it may be possible for the children themselves to run certain activities, e.g. 
a Story Hour, the librarian merely keeping an eye on the goings on. This would have to 1 
© take place in a corner of the library unless there is a suitable room leading from it. They 
might also run their own magazine, articles on the library and its activities, stories and poems 
- to be contributed by the children. The librarian would then choose the best, get a helper or 
the child himself to copy it out in his best writing on paper of a definite size, and then sew 
them together into a monthly, to have pride of place among the Junior Library magazines. 
There could also be a competition for longer stories, the writer of the best one to have the 
honour of reading it, or having it read, at a Story Hour. A Reading Circle is also something 
that could more or less run itself, especially with the aid of, or among, the library helpers. 
: Thus we find ourselves confronted by very real difficulties in making a war-time pro- b 
gramme for the winter. We shall have to be satisfied with small, self-supporting meetings, 
unpretentious and inexpensive activities. There are plenty of things we cannot do but there 
are also plenty we can. Let us concentrate on those and be glad of the opportunity of 
exercising our imagination and ingenuity. If we cannot make our Junior Libraries actual hives ' 
of aétivity, let us at least make them hum with all the aétivity in our power. 


The War in Books 


By H. G. T. Curisropner, A.L.A. (Penge Public Libsaries) 
(Coneluded.) 


Mostey (L.) Parachutes Over Holland. 1940. ArmstronG (H. F.) Chronology of Failure: 

a Cherry Tree Books. 6d. the last days of the French Republic. 1941. 

_ A journalist’s eye-witness account of the German Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

invasion, 

See also MILITARY : FRANCE AND THE LowLANDs. Bots (E. J.) Truth on the Tragedy of France. 

Cammagrts (E.) The Prisoner at Laeken: which led 
King Leopold, legend _and tact. 1941. CHAMBRUN (Rene de) I Saw France Fall: will 
Cresset Press. 10s. 6d. Trans. she rise again ? 1941. Jarrolds. 2s. 6d. 

; A defence of King Leopold, and the explanation Son-in-law of Laval, the author is an apologist for 
ot his surrender. Vichy. The first part of the book gives an account of 
CamMaerts (E.) The Situation of Belgium, the fighting, and the second part contains the apolag y. 

September, 1939—January, 1941. 1941. Downrnc (R.) If 1 Laugh: the chronicle of S 
Evans Bros. 3d. Trans. my Strange adventures in the great Paris | 
A short faétual pamphlet on the aétions of the exodus, June, 1940. 1941. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
author’s King and his country, especially in the May DuHAMEL (G.) The French Position. 1940 al 

crisis. one 
See also MILITARY : FRANCE AND THE LOWLANDs. Dent. 6s. d Tans. ’ V 
FRANCE. Dunamet (G.) Why France Fights. 1940. 

Aut Gaul is Divided: letters from occupied Dent. 6s. Trans. ; 
France. 1941. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. FONTAINE (P.) Last to Leave Paris. 1941. 


ST 


| 


rhe evidential authority of these letters must be Chaterson. §s. 
questioned, but in the absence of authentic news from The author's escape from Paris, and his 5,000 mile 
occupied France, they are of value and interest. journey before he reached England. 
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FREEMAN (C. D.) and Cooper (D.) The Road 
to Bordeaux. 1940. Illus. Cresset Press. 
8s. 6d. 

The authors served as volunteer ambulance drivers 
in a French unit until the collapse, and the narrative of 
their escape makes grim reading. 

How France Faces the War. 1940. O.U.P. 
4s. 6d. 

“ Jacques.” A French Soldier Speaks. 1941. 
Constable. 4s. 6d. Trans. 

A French Tommy's thoughts on the war and the 
surrender. 

Levy (L.) Truth About France. 1941. Penguin. 
6d. Trans. 

The problem is considered almost entirely from 
the political angle. 

Mackwortu (C.) I Came Out of France. 1941. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

A refugee’s escape from Paris to Spain, who writes 
not only of her escape, but also of the French people 
in their hour df defeat. 

Martow (Jj.) De Gaulle’s France and the 
Key to the Coming Invasion of Germany. 
1940. Illus. Simpkin Marshall. 2s. 6d. 

Traces the career of General De Gaulle, including 
his efforts to prevent the capitulation, and his a¢tivities 
as the leader of the Free French Forces. 

Maurots (A.) Battle of France. 1940. Illus. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. Trans. 

Readable, but not enough factual evidence. 
Maurots (A.) Why France Fell. 1940. Lane. 

ss. Trans. 

Very knowledgable statement of the facts. 
MetviLte (C. F.) Guilty Frenchman. 1940. 

Jarrolds, 2s. 6d. 

The inner Story of the betrayal of France by her 
political and military leaders. 

Paut (O.) Farewell France! 1941. Gollancz. 6s. 

A German Socialist’s account of the collapse of 
France with special reference to the political angle. 
Puitip (P. J.) France in Defeat. 1941. Muller. 

2s. 6d. 

Written after the collapse of France, but before 
the complete capitulation of Vichy, this book contains 
many false statements. 

Romatns (J.) Seven Mysteries of Europe. 1941. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. Trans. 

\ personal and informed impression of seven men 
who were concerned, direétly or indireétly, in the 
surrender of France. 

Stone (A.) J’accuse: the men who betrayed 
France. 1941. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

A somewhat careless and discursive account, not 
always faétually correét. 

WaArTERFIELD (G.) What Happened to France. 
1940. Illus. Murray. 5s. 

The author was with the Army, and has recorded 
not only his experiences, but also his theories in view 
of these experiences. . 
Werru (A.) France in Ferment. 1941. 

Jarrolds. 5s. 


Wertu (A.) Last Days of Paris. 1940. H. 
Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 

A diary of what was said and what happened 
during the Battle of France. ; 
Way France Fell. 1940. Union of Democratic 

Control. 6d. 
(F.) War by Revolution. 1940. 
Routledge. 5s. 

Analyses the cause of the French collapse, and 
develops the thesis that this war is a civil war within 
the Western civilisation. 

See also MILITARY : FRANCE AND THE LOWLANDS. 
AIR: FRANCE AND THE LOWLANDs, 
GREECE. 
(D.) Remember Greece. 1941. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
GERMANY. 
RALEIGH (J. M.) Behind the Nazi Front. 1941. 
Harrap. tos. 6d. 

The Berlin Correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
with the German Army in Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia during the first year of the war. Gives 
a valuable record of civilian life in these countries. 
Touiscuus (O. D.) They Wanted War. 1940. 

H. Hamilton. 1os. 6d. 

A Berlin correspondent of an American newspaper, 
the author deals in the first part of this book with the 
rise of Hitler. The second part records his impressions 
during travels throughout Germany and the front lines. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
“ Cavatcape’s ” Compendium of War Faéts 
and Figures. 1940. Illus. Cavalcade. 1s. 
“ FouGasse.” The Changing Face of Britain. 
1940. Illus. Methuen. 6s. 
Drawings from Punch showing how ple and 
scenes in Britain have changed during the first year of 


war. 

I was Lucky to Escape: twelve true stories 
of refugee and war-time escapes. 1940. 
L. Drummond. 8s. 6d. 

Knox (C.) Heroes All. 1941. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 5s. 

An assembly of heroes from all the fronts who 
have been decorated for gallantry, with the official 
account of their deeds embellished from other accounts. 
“Low.” Europe at War. 1941. Illus. Penguin. 6d. 

The famous cartoons from the Evening Standard. — 
Micuie (A. A.) and (W.) Their 

Finest Hour. 1940. Illus. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

A varied seleétion of war Stories told in the first 
person by members of the fighting and civil defence 
services. Excellent illustrations. 

Murpny (J.) Who sent Rudolf Hess? 1941. 
Hutchinson. 6d. 

A theory, made with intimate knowledge of the 
German system, that Hess was sent as part of Hitler’s 


peace offensive. 
The Pick of “ Punch.” 1940. Illus. Chatto 


and Windus. 5s. 
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“ Pont.” The British Carry On. 1940. Illus. 
Collins. 5s. 
Drawings from Punch, showing British life during 
the war. 
Reynotps (Q.) The Wounded Don’t Cry. 
1941. Illus. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Dramatized accounts of highlights on all fronts. 
Tscuuprtk (W.) The Quislings: Hitler’s 
Trojan Horses. 1940. Illus. Hutchinson. 
6d. 
A detailed account of Nazi fifth column aétivities 
in Europe. 
Winn (A.) On Going to the Wars. 1941. 
Collins. 5s. 
Heroes met by the author, a journalist, during his 
visits to the armed and civil defence forces. 


REFERENCE. 
An Ar tas of the War. 3rd edition. 1941. 
Illus. O.U.P. 3d. 
Fifteen maps, political and economic, with ex- 
planatory text. 
“ Datty War Maps. 1939—in 
progress. G. Philip. 1s. each. 
Goopa.tt (G.) Editor, The War in Maps. 
1941. Illus. G. Philip. 1s. 6d. 


Thirty-two maps with brief explanatory notes. 


Horrasin (J. F.) An Atlas-History of the 
Second Great War. 1940—in progress, 
Illus. Nelson. 43s. 6d. each. 

M and diagrams covering every phase and 
aspeét of the war, with a brief commentary. 
Horrasin (J. F.) The Geography of the War. 

1940. Illus. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 

A series of geographical charts, maps and diagrams 

accompanied by explanatory notes. 
FICTION. 

Braucterk (H.) Shadows on a Wall. 1941. 
Gollancz. 8s. 

Written round the first year of the war in France 
and England. 

Gress (Sir P.) Amazing Summer. 1941. 
Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 

A sequel to Sons of the Others, and in the same vein. 
Gress (Sir P.) Sons of the others. 1940. 

Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 

A faétual piece of fi€tion recording the events of 
the war until the fall of France. 

Graves (C.) Thin Blue Line. 1941. Hutchin- 
son. 8s. 

A novel of pilot-training using events of the war 
as a background. 

Suurte (N.) Landfall. 1940. Heinemann. 83s. 

Novel of the Bomber and Coastal Commands. 


The Bibliographic Classification of 


Henry Evelyn Bliss 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERs. 


Ill. 
CLASSIFYING APPARATUS AND AUNXILIARIES. 
(Continued) 
Schedule 3, language sub-divisions, divides subjeéts ; thus : 
AK Science 
AK3 History 


AK3,K German 
AK3,M English 


etc. 


and Schedule 4, historical sub-divisions ; thus: 
N America 


N,G Seventeenth Century America 


N,M Modern 
etc. 


IV. 


Age, since 1789 


THE Noration 


In his definitions Bliss lays it down that the economic limit of notation is three or four 
figures in the class-mark, whether letters ory or letters and figures combined. His notation, 
so far as the main classes are concerned, is, as we have seen in the examples given, a “ pure ” 
alphabetical one, figures being introduced only for the generalia classes and form divisions. 
In his books will be found a lively defence of the simplicity, flexibility and brevity of the 
alphabet as compared with 2 figures, and the base of 26 letters as against 10 symbols is an 
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advantage he does not fail to make. He uses the whole alphabet for his main classes and, 
following his definition, divides and redivides by the whole alphabet. Examples are : 


Bliss As Dewey shows these subjects 
B Physics 500 Science 
C Chemistry s20 Astronomy, Geology, General 
D Astronomy and Physical Geography 
E Biology, Palaeontology 530 Physics 
F Botany 540 Chemistry 
G Zoology 550 Geology 
H Anthropology (includes Medical 560 Palaeontology 
Sciences) 570 Biology 
580 Botany 
590 Zoology 


and 
Cc General Chemistry 
CB Physical Chemistry 
CBK Complex Compounds 
etc. 
CC  Stiochiometry 
CD Chemical Dynamics 
CDC Chemical Statics 
ete. 
This is the area of the normal notation. 
Tue accepted rules that the notation of a practical scheme must be simple, reasonably brief 
and indefinitely flexible are fulfilled in our classification. We have seen that as the basis of 
the notation of his subject classes Bliss uses all the letters of the English alphabet, and adds to 
that base a numerical base notation for his Form classes or special collection numbers—his 
Anterior Numeral Classes—the usual digits 1—9 being employed. 
Sub-division of his alphabet is also alphabetical ; 7.¢., 
A Philosophy 
AA History of Philosophy 
AAB Biographical histories 
AAC _ Ancient Philosophy, Biographical histories 
etc. 
AAF Greek Philosophy 
AAG _ History and Criticism, General 


AAH _ Special aspects 


etc. 
AAK Plato 
AAL Aristotle 
etc. 
B Puysics 
BA Treatises 


BAF Spectat Susyecrs 
BAM MATHEMATICAL Puysics 
BAR Relativity in Physics 
BB Experimental Physics 
These are the merest samples and they indicate that in order to make the fullest use of 
his letter-capacity, if I may so call it, the compiler does not make the notation itself show the 
subordination of topics ; i.e. he gives the same quantity of letters to many minor topics that 
he gives to the major ones of which they are part. In spite of that the notation is exceedingly 
easy to use, and as the average length of notation is three letters (if we do not apply the 
systematic schedules) it is certainly simple. 
There is, as I have said, an interesting discussion in the introduction to the scheme on 
this question of the relative values and simplicity of alphabetical versus numerical notation, 


ne 
S. 
ad 
ns 
I. 
ce 
I. 
n. 
of 
ar 
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The author has always accepted the position that notation is something we must add to a 
scheme in order to make it usable, but he insists rightly that the best notation cannot make an 
inferior classification acceptable or enduring. He feels that objections to alphabetical notations 
rest upon unjustified prejudices. Possibly they do, but I am not yet convinced that the com- 
bination 364.2 is not somewhat simpler as an expression of order than PSK, especially if 
the following of the notation implies, as I think it must, the identification by the untrained 
reader of the place in the alphabet first of P in one sequence, then of S in the second and 
then of K in the third. Perhaps I express myself badly, but if the student has watched the 
ordinary person looking for a name ina telephone directory, or a word in a language dictionary 
which involves simpler appreciation of alphabetical order, he will see my meaning. Neverthe- 
less, the Bliss notation is really simple enough for an intelligent reader. That is, if notation 
really matters much to the reader, a matter about which I have some doubt. In the open 
access library the main result of notation is to bind together the books on a subjeét in a given 
place and the reader learns to know that place rather than the symbols that give him the 


congregation of the books he wants ! 


I wish I had space to do justice to the many combinations, alternative uses, amplifications 
and simplifications of his notation that Bliss discusses, enjoins or permits. The chapter on this 


is a valuable part of his introduction. 


So far, the tables published in their expanded form cover only classes A—G, and there 
are three more volumes to come. But to the classes here given Bliss has provided a really 
powerful index of the relative type, which makes quite clear the sense in which a topic is being 
approached by the classifier. I cannot resist a few almost random samples of this effective 


tool 4 thus— 


Absorption by gases BGK 

—— liquids BGM 
—— —— solids BGQ 
—— of gases by solids BGM 
— liquids by solids BGQ 
— radiation BFD 
—— spectra BFN 


Technology of chemical CTP 
The meanings of the dashes are | think quite evident, but they must of course be 


understood ; and look at this :— 
Bee (—s) 

Bumble— 
Burrowing, 
Carpenter, 
Cuckoo, 
Hairy digger— 
Humble— 
Mason— 
Parasitic, 
Potter, 
Social, 
Solitary, 


Note the minuteness of the mark which covers eight sorts of bees—four letters only—but 
also the analysing character of the index will also be noted. 


V. 
Tue INDEX. 


GQYW—Z 
GOYW 
GOYZ 
GOYZ 
GQYZ 
GOYZ 
GOYW 
GOQYZ 
GOYZ 
GQYZ 
GOQYW—Y 
GQYZ 


Vi. 
CONCLUSION, 

Or rather, an apology. I began this imperfect Study in the hope that it might be an 
effective account of the new classification. The times are not specially conducive to success 
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in such an enterprise, and I have suffered so many interruptions in doing my work that it has 
been impossible to condense a tithe of the qualities of the scheme into what I have written. 

Nor do I prophesy about its success or future. Its veteran author has still a formidable 
task ahead before he completes his labours upon it. What he deserves now is the generous 
encouragement of all who care for library method, and I hope they are in number enough to 
provide it adequately. In our sea of troubles we cannot envisage the reclassification of any 
library of considerable size until that sea is navigated. So there must be delays at least in 
Europe before the full virtues of a great work are really tested in practice. This, I do feel sure 
about. The scheme is the result of more intense study, and probably of greater knowledge, 
than has ever been brought to the making of a book classification, which does demonstrate 
its author’s modestly expressed but really great claim “ that a coherent and comprehensive 
system, based on the logical principles of classification and consistent with the systems of 
science and education, may be available to service in libraries, to bibliographies, and to 
documentation ”. And I should like to close with another quotation from his preface which 
is not only apposite to the days in which we struggle ; it shows also some of his power as a 
prose-writer. 

“In a period of infernal destruction and waste the philosophic view can look forward 
to a future reconstruction with possibly better illumination of human values within the 
divine, universal and eternal purposes. In the vistas of hope we are intent to discern certain 
tendencies and even inchoate tentatives in reconstructions that are likely to prove more 
valid and endurable. Especially this thought, or prophecy, regards future developments of 
libraries and bibliographies.” 

CoNCLUDED,—/for the time being. 


A “ Universal Practice ”’ | 
By R. L. W. Cotison (Deputy Borough Librarian, Ealing Public Libraries), 


By way of a postscript to an article on Crime in Libraries which appeared in this journal 
some months ago, this account of deliberate and successful thefts from the WeSston-super-Mare 
library may not be without interest. In July, 1941, the nearly-;0-year-old wife of a respeétable 
business man was charged with having taken 864 books from the Weston-super-Mare Public 
Library within the last two years, with having removed all identifiable signs by cutting out 
leaves and making erasions (sic), and with having sold the volumes to small libraries in the 
Milton distriét, telling the owners that she obtained them froma friend in London and an aunt 
in Milton. The defendant was also stated to have stolen 40 books from a proprietary library 
in the district. The value of the 904 volumes was more than { 140, but the defendant sold them 
at 6d. each for the older and 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. for the newer editions. 

The motive of the crime is of no particular interest to the profession : the counsel for the 
defence stated that he was “ quite at a loss to understand why the defendant had taken the 
books at all. It was certainly not because she was short of money, or for the financial gain she 
derived. The only reason that could be advanced was her craze for reading”. Nor is it the 
intention of the writer to pillory an individual for what can only be regarded as an eccentricity 
of rather more destruétive qualities than those in which most people indulge. The importance 
of this case lies first in the attitude of the public and, secondly, in the attitude of the Bench 
whose duty it was to pass judgment. 

The first feature of interest lies in the fact that the whole history of these systematic thefts 
was uncoveréd by the alertness of the proprietor of a commercial library, who detected the 
defendant in the act of walking out of his shop with two books which she had not had issued 
to her. His suspicions had first been aroused when, at his periodical stocktaking, 107 books 
were found to be missing. The Librarian of Weston Public Library stated that stocktaking had 
ceased at the outbreak of the war and thus the theft of so many volumes had remained 
undeteéted. Lest this should appear to some to be an argument for the revival of stocktaking 
(and, especially, closing for stocktaking) let it be emphasised that stocktaking can only establish 
the absence of books: it cannot trap the thief, nor can it secure the return of the volumes, 
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Thus taking into account the cost of the time and labour involved, the negative results of 
elaborate stocktaking appear to make it uneconomical except in the smallest libraries. 

The next point is whether the stolen books were sufficiently marked with proofs of 
ownership. In the case of the commercial library books, “a yellow label was affixed to the 
flyleaf, and it was stamped with a rubber stamp. Each book was also numbered on the label 
and the numbers were recorded ”. The public library books were labelled in the usual way and 
stamped with an ownership mark which the defendant “ rubbed off”. The labels were either 
completely removed or disfigured, and in her transaétions with other small libraries the 
defendant usually implied that these books were ex /ibris from various commercial libraries, 
It will thus be seen that stamping and labelling are no protection against an able thief. 

The attitude of some of the people involved is of great interest. The defendant admitted 
having stolen books from the commercial library as a kind of revenge for some real or 
fancied difficulty which had occurred some time previously between the proprietor and 
herself. The defendant ‘‘ described as ‘ fantastic and ridiculous’ the charge that she had taken 
864 books [from the public library]. The entire number could not have exceeded 100. The 
Librarian’s estimate that the books were worth 3s. each was very liberal, seeing that it was 
possible to buy second-hand books anywhere for 6d. . . . She took some of them out without 
registering them, but it seemed to be a ‘ universal practice’. By that she meant she knew other 
people who had done the same, although, admittedly, they had returned them ”. Finally, 
there is the unsuspicious attitude of the owners of small commercial libraries in the vicinity 
who bought books from the defendant without giving or demanding receipts and without 
enquiring too closely into her source of supply. 

And the decision of the Bench is to be noted. In reply to an eloquent appeal from the 
counsel for the defence to take a merciful view of the case and not to send the defendant to 
prison but impose a fine, the Chairman said: ‘ The Bench are very sorry to see a woman 
like you here in this position today, but we feel that it is one of the most systematic thefts 
that has been brought before us, and it is not a case of robbing one or two here and there, but 
the whole of the ratepayers are affected. We feel that we should not be doing our duty if we 


did not send you to prison. You will go to prison for three months in each case, the terms to 
run concurrently ; that is three months in all’. A restitution order was made in respect of 
all the books. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
RECONSTRUCTION—AGAIN. 

If reconstruction, as we called it during the Last War, is to be the order of the day, then 
I am going to have a word about it. Futilities always have an attraction, you may say; but 
| am not disposed to regard the vague attempts I have seen so far as altogether futile : in them 
may be a germ, undetetted by us, of something new, exciting, practical. There was a meeting 
on this at Chaucer House about a week ago, one of the series the L.A. Branches are holding 
all over the country, but what happened has not come to my ears yet, but doubtless it was a 
good effort, and I will write my impressions when I hear what did happen. 


THE MAIN PROBLEMS 


that face us all in this matter can be put in the succinct form of a few questions :— 
1. Is reconstruction of any sort necessary, and why ? 
2. If so, what is to be reconstruéted ? 
3. And if that is known, for what is it to be done ? 

These preliminaries will occupy us for a little. | learn with no surprise that all we have 
done hitherto is “ well enough”, but it won’t do for the next generation, which will be 
entirely different from our own. If we don’t win the War thoroughly it certainly will and, if we 
do, there is going to be a dearth of most things men need and desire for a very long time. I am 
intensely patriotic, | hope, but this seems to me to be self-evident. I hear on all hands that 
if we can spend Fifteen Millions daily on war we can spend as freely on peace. So we can, | 
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NELSON BOOKS 
* 


THE WAR AT A GLANCE! 
Horrabin’s Atlas-History 


OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 


Horrabin is the ‘‘ man who makes maps speak”. By means of his unrivalled maps 
and terse, vivid text he gives you the progress of the war at a glance. 


Volume 4. January—July 1941. This new volume covers the most eventful 
period of the war to date: the Battles of Britain and the Atlantic, the campaigns 
in North Africa, Greece, Crete and Syria, the invasion of Russia. 3s. 6d. net. 


There Are No South Africans 


G. H. CALPIN 


Mr. Calpin, Editor of The Natal Witness and well known for his broadcasts in the 
Union, has written a frank review of South African politics which will inevitably 
provoke discussion and controversy. With unbiased, mature judgment, he surveys 
the country’s complex, political and economic affairs and the leading personalities 
of two proud and independent races. He attempts to answer the vital question : 
** How can South African unity be created and maintained ?” 10s. net. 


An Outline of Money 
GEOFFREY CROWTHER 


The real meaning of money explained in simple terms by the well-known broad- 
caster and Editor of The Economist. ‘Lucid, entertaining, and informative ... . 
At moments he is provocative." —Truth. 108. net. 


Philosophy for Our Times 
. E. M. JOA 


Professor Joad, who has increased his already large following through his member- 
ship of the B.B.C. ‘‘ Brains Trust,”” expresses in this engrossing book his own 
philosophy and examines the complex problems of the world to-day. 78. 6d. net. 


The American Year Book, 1941 


Editor: WILLIAM N. SCHULER. 
General Editor: ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


A record of events and progress which should be on the 
shelves of every library. 32s. 6d. 


PARKSIDE WORKS NELSON EDINBURGH 
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suppose, and so we could have done last time. We didn’t; and if we can settle why we didn’t, 
and avoid that, possibly some of our Spanish castles may be erected. Even with this warning, 
I Still think that we should try to answer our questions. 

The ideal library service as the enthusiast sees it is for everyone in the community ; it 
presupposes, and even presumes to exist, a one hundred per cent. reading society. One can 
only quarrel with this as one quarrels with all ideals; they represent a perfection above 
nature. For there has never been such a community. If there were, its demands would be 
articulate ; Town Councillors (think of it) would themselves be the urgent spokesmen of 
readers ; books would be as the breath of life to them; they would fight for seats on the 
library committee as they do now for those on the finance committee. The Librarian would 
have a salary equal to that of the Treasurer, as a natural corollary. All this would be because 
no man would pass a day without reading some book, and his public library would be enabled 
by the Council to satisfy his every demand. 

That is one ideal in outline. What does it involve ? 

I think, undoubtedly, the 


COMPLETE SOCIALIZING 


of all libraries. All the privately owned distributors of books would be absorbed by the local 
(or it may be national) libraries committee. Every sort of book from The Golden Bough to 
The Girl in the Top Flat would be available in such numbers that all men and women would 
have a reasonably easy chance of getting them. This sounds absurd enough, but it is the 
logical conclusion of much of the talking, and not a little of the practice, in some modern 
libraries. 

Is it a sound position ? 

If it is, then the teachings and practices of the pioneers have all been awry. The one 
criterion of your modern librarian is contemporary popularity. If a book does not go out more 
than once a year, it is not worth shelf space. He has lately designed his libraries—I think with 
the single exception of the relatively great branches at Birmingham—so that only a selection 
of books can be shown. It follows, then, that the librarian, who apparently can only prove 
his activity by the size of his statistics, relegates to the stack anything that does not increase 
that size. Logically, you may say, but I do not agree—although it may be that my whole 
position is wrong. | remember a great librarian, when he proposed the purchase of an 
expensive and important original work, was asked, “ But will this book .be popular, Mr. 
Librarian ?”’, replying, “ I don’t know, but it ought to be”. So—what ? Only this, that a 
good tradesman does not stock only the things he knows everyman will demand ; he provides 
those things which are profitable to himself, and often things he knows to be good, and 
creates the demand for them. 

We therefore have 

ALTERNATIVES 
in what is implied in this discussion. On the one hand we will supply everything, irrespective 
of its educational and social results, or we will supply only what has been proved to be good 
by time and by our own advised knowledge. You will note the adjective. If the second ideal 
is to be approved it will mean much more librarianship than we have commonly time or 
ability for now. The truth is that every librarian faces a task impossible for the individual ; the 
tracking, supplying and distributing of omniscience ! We can, to quote Mr. E. A. Savage, 
“ laugh away our little vanities ”’ amongst ourselves, whatever we claim in public, and only 
high technique saves some of us from detection. How much time have we, with our small 
Staffs, tremendous issues and inadequate funds, to realize our ideals? We have ideals. 
But | have not yet heard the answers to my three little questions, and my time is up. Now 
you try. 
Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS, 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreERS ON Our AFFAIRs,.” 
—Editor, THe Lrprary Wor 
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Obituary 

Sue1GHT, F, T., F.L.A., Central Lending 
Librarian, Leeds, 9th Oétober, 1941. Mr. 
Sleight was 52 years of age, and first entered 
the library service in 1903 as a junior assistant 
in the Hull Public Libraries. He served in 
France during the greater part of the last war. 
In 1921 he was appointed Deputy Librarian of 
Rochdale, and in 1927 he joined the staff of the 
Leeds Public Libraries. 
Topicalities 

Edited by H. G. T. CurisropHer, A.L.A. 

From HALIFAX comes the news of the 
successful opening of the “ Books and Free- 
dom” Exhibition in September. The local 
press was enthusiastic over the Exhibition, and 
commented on the vast difference between the 
freedom of reading allowed by our public 
library syStem and the stern measures adopted 
in Germany to control reading. The opening 
ceremony was performed by Alderman F. 
Watkinson, Chairman of the Local Information 
Committee, the meeting being presided over 
by Mr. Frank Haigh, the Chief Librarian. 

Lists of additions come from TOT- 


TENHAM, HYDE, SWINTON AND 
PENDLEBURY, KING’S LYNN CHEL- 
TENHAM, DERBYSHIRE, BURTON, 


HALIFAX, and BRIGHTON. The Swinton 
and Pendlebury Bulletin contains a very 
interesting editorial, “ Peace Front”, by 
Frederick Cowles, the Chief Librarian. It dis- 
cusses the need for a planned peace, and 
suggests that libraries ought to become the 
meeting places for groups to discuss post-war 
plans. Of the book-lists, pure and simple, the 
Tottenham and Hyde lists are the most attractive. 
The Hyde list is a small folder, and Tottenham’s 
a four-page leaflet. The paper is bright, and the 
type is neat and easily readable. Eventually 
this type of book-list ought to replace the 
stodgy thirty-page booklet, and the shortage 
of paper might well bring this about. 

Three subject book-lists have been received, 
two of them from DERBYSHIRE. These are 
small bright folders on “ Toy making” and 
“ Herbs”. Here again the appearance of the 
lists would “ sell” them. The other is a list 
on Town and Country Planning from the 
BRISTOL libraries. The fact that it is a 
duplicated list, using foolscap paper printed on 
both sides, does not detract from the excellence 


| DEEP GROW 
|THE ROOTS 


By MARI TOMASI. 8/6 


Without the usual rhetoric of propaganda, 
the author writes of Luigi’s struggle to keep 
his way of life undisturbed by the faraway 
clamour of imperialistic ambitions, focussing 
for her drama on the effect of war in the 
lives of simple, peaceful peasants. 


LORRI A NOVEL. 


By JANE ABBOTT. Author of “ To Have, 
To Keep,” ete. 8/6 
The valiant and beautifully told story of a 
girl with winged feet who refused to be 
imprisoned in unhappiness—a_ story of 
temptation, struggle, reward. 


DAVID AND PATIENCE 


By EDITH TALLART, author of “ The Girl 
Who Was Marge.” ‘Introduction by SIR 
WILFRED GRENFELL. Illustrated. 7/6 
The two Labrador children knew that their 
fisherman-father was alive somewhere. Their 
daring search and the life of the quaint French 
Shore will thrill every child. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


of the list. It is to accompany a display at the 
Central Reference Library, and lists approxi- 
mately 250 books under the following headings 
—General, Special Areas, Architecture and 
Building, Domestic Architecture, Housing, 
Legal Provisions, and Open Spaces. 


Library Reports 
By Herpert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


Hackney Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 
1940-1941. Borough Librarian, H. W. Moore, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 130,000. Rate, 3d. 
Income from Rate, £17,438. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 123,842; Reference, 9,219. Additions, 
18,700. Withdrawals, 16,830. Issues : Lend- 
ing, 969,415; Children, 113,830; Refer- 
ence, 13,047. Borrowers, 36,255; extra 
tickets, 53,660. Branches, 4. 

A constant book service has been maintained 
throughout the year in spite of unprecedented difficulties. 
Issues in the adult lending libraries were extraordinarily 
high considering the much depleted population and the 
loss of so many borrowers, but the aggregate circulation 
fell below that of the previous year. Eight books per 
head of population was the issue average compared with 
less than six in pre-war days. Registered readers now 
represent 27.6 per cent. of population against 21.5 
formerly. 4 good deal of extension work has been post- 
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med, but new branches of service have been started 
y the eStablishment of libraries in public air raid 
shelters ; a Staff library in the Hospital; and deposit 
colleétions for use of Civil Defence personnel. The 

Reference Library was closed for three months during 

the year. 

NorrinGuHaM Public Libraries and Museum.— 
Annual Report, 1940-1941. City Librarian, 
Duncan Gray, F.L.A. Population, 280,000. 
Stock : Lending, 68,893 ; Reference, 83,162; 
Branches, 104,735 ; Schools, 19,518. Addi- 
tions, 13,443. Issues; Lending, 516,044; 
Reference, 36,262; Branches, 1,233,935; 
Schools, 169,707. Borrowers, 66,670. 
Branches, 9. 

In this abbreviated Report it is recorded that the 
number of books borrowed for home reading during 
the past year were greater than ever before. The Junior 
Libraries had their busicst year, at the same time supply- 
ing colleétions of books to children evacuated from the 
City to various other towns and villages. 13,861 new 
readers were registered, bringing the percentage of 
membership to population up to 25 per cent. The total 
book circulation showed an increase of 271,123 com- 
pared with the year before. ‘The scheme for modernising 
the Reference Library and the plans for new branch 
libraries are in abeyance. The Natural History Museum 
has been closed to the public since June, 1940. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


BaALpwin (Emma V.) and Marcus (William E.) 
Library Costs and Budgets. A Study of Cost 
accounting in Public Libraries. Graphs 
and charts. New York, R. R. Bowker Co. 


$3.00 net. 

Mr. Cashmore, City Librarian of Birmingham, who 
has recently returned from the United States after 
attending the American Library \ssociation Conference, 
asks the pertinent question “‘ When shall we in this 
country copy the generous American library budgets ? ”’ 
In the work under review we have a detailed record of 
the manner in which such budgets are estimated and 
expended. This will be found of detinite value when a 
comparative Study is made of the financial systems of 
British and American libraries. It has been based on a 
Study, in the first place, of 1,560 Staff members in thirty- 
seven institutions, and the resultant faéts have been 
presented to the Profession at large in the hope that 
other libraries will make a similar review of their own 
financial administration. The plan might be carried out 
with great advantage on this side of the Atlantic and no 
doubt, were it possible to apply such a test, many of the 
deficiencies and dhanegendios in our own systems might 


be brought to light and steps might be taken at an early 

opportunity for making improvements in the financial 

Standing and administration of the budgets in our Public 

Libraries here. 

EpinsurGu Unriversrry. Catalogue of Manu- 
scripts, Printed Music and Books on Music 


up to 1850 in the Library of the Music 
Department at the University of Edinburgh 
(Reid Library). Ed. by H. Gal. Edinburgh, 


Oliver and Boyd. 
The Reid Library of the University of Edinbur, h 

is one of the best historical colleétions of music in t 

country. It was founded by General John Reid pach 

1807) and has been added to by numerous benefa¢tors 

since that time. 

Goupy (Frederic W.) Typologia. Studies in 
Type Design and Type Making, with com- 
ments on the Invention of Typography, The 
First Types, Legibility and Fine Printing. 
Portrait frontis. and illus. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, University of California Press. 
London, Cambridge University Press. 18s. 


net. 

The author's life has been devoted to printing and 
for many years past to the designing of type. This 
volume records his methods applied to a particular 
fount designed for the University of California and in 
which it is the first book to be printed. It is a Strong and 
effective type, the italic being perhaps more successful 
than the roman. T'wo of the roman lower case letters, 
ae “ec” and the ‘z,” are not quite harmonious, the 

’ having a sloping centre a which catches the 
cye > wheunens it occurs, and the “z”’ is so broad and 
heavy that it has almost the tierce of a small capital 
instead of a lower case letter. 


THorNtoN (John L.) The Chronology of 
Librarianship: an Introduéction to the 
History of Libraries and Book-colleéting. 


Grafton. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Thornton, Librarian of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital Medical College, does not claim that his book 
is a complete history of the subjeét. The faéts which he 
has accumulated relate to the chief events that have 
influenced the history of librarianship, and he has 
connected them with the lives of those who have made 
the history. He affirms, quite rightly, that librarians and 
book colleétors are of primary importance, because their 
lives illustrate the development of the subjeét. Mr. 
Thornton, while claiming that his book is not a complete 
history, also tells us that there is little original matter in 
his work. There could hardly be any original factual 
matter in conneétion with the history of libraries, unless 
that matter is incorrect. The question I have to answer 
is: What use has he made of the material at his 
disposal ? 

The book is in two parts: part 1, consisting of 
over 140 pages, is a narrative connecting the chronology 
of librarianship. This part, which is very condensed, 
contains a large number of faéts which the librarian 
ought to have at hand. The second part of the book, 
which runs to some 60 pages, is a chronology of faéts 
relating to library history from the earliest times to 
1938. In so brief a space Mr. Thornton could only 
include the outstanding facts ; in the main those faéts 
which mark the beginning of developments or of 
institutions. It is possible to criticise his seleétion, for 
indeed it is hardly likely that anybody acquainted with 
the history of libraries would make the same seleétion. 
Every purchaser of this book should interleave it with 
writing paper, and from time to time add to it faéts 
which came to his notice. I rather regret that Mr. 
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Thornton has attempted to cover so wide a field. He 
would, I think, have been better advised had he limited 
his subject to British library history, and then made his 
chronology more detailed. On such a plan he need only 
have included a few notes of events abroad, such as the 
founding of the A.L.A., which greatly influenced events 
in this country. I am glad to note that Mr. Thornton is 
cautious in his Statement of faéts. For example, he notes 
that Coventry and Norwich probably had the earliest 
examples of public libraries in England. It is unwise to 
make any claims of priority in conneétion with library 
development. 

A bibliography is appended to the book, and an 
ample index which direéts one quickly to any information 
in the book that may be required. This is a book which 
every librarian should keep in his office for reference. 
Within the limits that he has set himself Mr. Thornton 
has done his work well. I hope that his book will reach 
a second edition, and that he will be encouraged to 
enlarge it, and to develop it principally from the British 


point of view. E.A.S. 
GENERAL. 

BrapsHaAw (Percy V.) “ | wish | could draw.” 

A sy$stem of art teaching by natural methods. 

How to Do It, Series No. 31. Illus. Studio. 


8s. 6d. net. 

This should be a very popular gift book. The whole 
art of learning to draw appears to be compressed into 
its ninety-six pages which cover landscape, figure, 
animal and architeétural sketches. Sections 1 and II are 
concerned with “‘ Drawing by Nature’s Methods ”’ and 
“* How Nature teaches Line Drawing,” and throughout 
the book are plentiful diagrams and illustrations showing 
how it is done. 

Caupin (G.-H.) There are no South Africans. 
Nelson. net. 

Mr. Calpin’s book deals with the all important 
subje& of unity in South Africa and a general welding 
of what many years ago were the two divided camps of 
South Africans (namely Colonials of British extraction) 
and Afrikanders—here spelt Africaners—those of 
Dutch descent. May the day come when the welding is 
complete, says the author, who in the meantime gives 
us a lucid piéture of the political and economic problems 
which confront this great and important Dominion. 
Perrie (Sir Charles) When Britain Saved 

Europe: The Tale and the Moral. Eyre and 


Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. net. 

Sir Charles Petrie, who is well known for his 
authoritative historical and biographical works, has here 
given us a clear and concise view of Europe under the 
domination of Napoleon. The economic position and 
the social changes then taking place were largely 
analagous to our conditions to-day, though they were 
not so acute perhaps and were prolonged for a longer 
period, or, at least, so we trust. But the same desires to 
found New Order ’’, and to conquer Great Britain 
were indulged in then as now. The work is eminently 
readable and the drama of European history for the 
thirty years with which it deals is unrolled before the 
reader in detail, so that he can see not only the wood but 
the trees, and gain therefrom not only a warning, but 
also an inspiration. 

Rowse (A. L.) Tudor Cornwall. Portrait of a 


Society. Illus. Cape. 18s. net. 
This is not a topographical work in the ordinary 
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sense of the term. It is a slice of English History from 
1485 to 1602, seen from the Cornish point of view 
illustrated from all the possible manuscripts, records 
and the like. The two great rebellions which originated 
in Cornwall, that against the heavy taxation in 1497, 
which reached the outskirts of London, and the anti- 
Prayer-Book revolt in 1549, are dealt with in detail, 
and the Marian and Elizabethan persecutions fully 
described in their relations to Cornwall. It is altogether 
an excellent piece of work and will be absolutely 
essential to all Students of the 16th century in England. 
SwinBuRNE (Doreen) Hospital Nurse. Witha 
Foreword by Sir Bernard Docker. Portrait. 


Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

Four years’ experiences of training as a nurse in the 
Westminster Hospital. The author has written in the 
simplest manner a very full account of her work, and it 
forms a remarkably interesting record. 

YounG (Sir George) Federalism and Freedom. 
Or, Plan the Peace to Win the War. Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Here in a form which everyone can understand is a 
profound discussion of what is meant and, still more, 
what is implied by “ Federal Union”. The work falls 
naturally into, say, three divisions, political seétions, 
economic seétions and a seétion dealing with War and 
Law and War and Peace. The author is a diplomat and 
a political scientist, with a leaning to views that are 
conservative, but his writings have a progressive and 
construétive aim, which is to enlarge the liberty of the 
peoples as communities rather than as individuals, and 
a Still wider hope of unifying Europe through Federalisa- 
tion and Recden. Every thinking person should study 
Sir George Young’s masterly exposition of to-day’s 
world problems. 
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FICTION. 
Assorr (Jane) Lorrie. A Novel. Lippincott. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Apart from too many coincidences, this is a good 
love Story told in the best American Style. Lorrie has 
inherited her professional dancing from her mother 
but, falling on evil days, she is rescued by a friend of the 
man she loves. A rich uncle comes to her aid and she 
is taken into the family, only to find her surroundings 
thoroughly uncongenial. How she works her way 
through the fog of circumstances is sympathetically 
told, and young readers especially will find her story 
absorbing. 

Crorr (J. L. R.) and Axrorp (R. A.) Wych- 
wood Chronicles. A Novel. Hutchinson. 


7s. 6d. net. 

This novel is announced as the first to reach 
England from a Prisoners of War Camp in Germany. 
It does not deal with life there, but describes in a series 
of letters the manner in which some friends are spending 
a Christmas together, Chatty, entertaining, up-to-date 
in Style, the Story is set in the true atmosphere of an 
English country Christmas with fancy dress ball, sport 
and charades complete. 

Davison (G.) MySterious Air Ace. Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The author has deserted his favourite criminal, 
Twisted Face, for a secret service hero who invades 
occupied France with a few seleéted helpers, releases 
men in concentration camp, puts many a spoke in the 
German wheel and generally plays Old Harry. It is all 
very wonderful and successful. 


Ervine (St. John) Sophia. Macmillan. 8s.6d.net. 
Sophia has passed over, and this novel contains 
her life and thoughts after death. The most important 
incidents of her life on this carth come back to her in 
thought, and are reconsidered in the light of her life in 
another sphere. Mr. Ervine has written a most stimu- 
lating book, which should be of great use to hypo- 
chondriacs, drifters and intelleétual slovens, and it is 
to be sincerely hoped that they will read it and profit 
by it equally with the large circle of thinking people to 
whom it is bound to appeal. 
Wuear ey (D.) The Sword of Fate. Hutchin- 
son. 9s. 6d. net. 

The great thriller writer has produced a practically 
complete history of the War in the Middle East. 
Incidentally the story of Julian Day’s love and adven- 
tures form a thread running through the whole book, 
which finishes with the evacuation of Crete. 

JUVENILE. 
Jouns (W. E.) Worrals of the W.A.A.F. 
Frontis. Lutterworth. 3s. 6d. net. 

This book for the older girl should be a great 
inducement for her to join the W.A.A.F. on leaving 
school, although it is perhaps a little doubtful that life 
in that service is quite as exciting as Captain Johns 
portrays it. The adventures of Worrals and her friend 
Frecks, commencing with an unexpected opportunity to 
ferry a plane and coming to a climax with the capture of 
a gang of enemy spies, will thrill every young reader 
and fill her with envy. The book has much authentic 
Air Force detail, but very few members of the W.A.A.F, 
have had the chance that Worrals got ! 


Tuomson (K. Graham) People of the South 
Pole. Illus. Lutterworth. 3s. 6d. net. 
The leader and two of his men of an Antarétic 
Expedition to Biscoe Bay are captured by a tribe of 
rimitive inhabitants of that country. They discover, as 
ellow-prisoners, a group of survivors from a shipwreck 
in the nineteenth century. The story of their rescue, 
together with the little English colony, by the other 
members of the expedition, provides a thrilling yarn, 
showing once more the triumph of modern arms over 
primitive warfare. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BLACKWELL, Catalogue No. 482, Book Bargains, 
Autumn, 1941.—THE LIBRARIAN, Oétober, 1941.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, O€tober, 1941.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, O€tober, 1941. 
—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, Sept. 18t and 15th and 
Oct. tst., 1941.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 


September, 1941. 


Correspondence 
Tue Eprror, “ THe Lisrary Worvp.” 

16th Odtober, 1941. 
Sir, Tue Books. 

In these busy times it is easy to misread. 
You have done so in your Editorial in the 
Oober number. 

You quote from the programme of our 1917 
Conference. ‘‘ The public library exists to 
provide the greatest number of people with the 
best books at the least cost.” One of your 
comments on this is as follows: “ Has there 
ever been a thorough attempt to provide for 
the greatest number, which must be the whole 
of the community who can read ? If the answer 
is satisfactory as to number, is it so as to ‘ the 
best books’ ?” But the 1917 Statement does 
not say “ provide the greatest number of people 
with books”. It says: ‘ provide the greatest 
number of people with the best books ” 

The 1917 Statement that you quote is a 
variation of the A.L.A. motto, which reads : 
“ The best reading for the greatest number at 
the least cost”. The statement and the motto 
mean the same. 

You go on to name some of the best books : 
Homer, The Divine Comedy, and the like ; then 
comment as if there were nothing between the 
major classics and the minor novelists. Sucha 
narrow view of our funétion is misleading. The 
best books include those you refer to, but they 
also include the best books on sheet metal and 
the art of preaching, on growing onions and 
curing bunions, on darning socks and weaving 
a tapestry, on rearing bunnies and feeding 
babies. Yours, etc., 

Ernest A. SAVAGE. 
Edinburgh Public Libraries. 
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OUR PLEDGE 
— TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We wish to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


W- gave Librarians a fair deal during 
the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 
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